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WELFARE HOTEL FAMILIES TAKE ACTION 


PROTESTANT PASTORS JOIN A CUBAN WORK BRIGADE 


Rat/LIBERATION News Service 
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(Editor^ s note: When Hew York families on 

welfare are evicted from their apartments or are 
burned out or their rent is too high for welfare to 
pay^ they are often placed by the city in ^^welfare 
hotels^** These hotels^ whose owners make huge simis 
of money from exorbitant city-paid rents ^ offer no 
services^ have drastically inadequate space j and 
are infamous for their unhealthy living conditions. 
As least four children have died this year in wel- 
fare hotels as a result of the city*s negligence, ) 

NEW YORK (LNS)--What did all the publicity and 
outcry about the two dead children and the appalling 
conditions in welfares hotels bring the families 
who are forced to live in these hotels? At the Ham- 
ilton Hotel recently, it was eviction notices for 
each family that lived there. 

Since one city department decided that it would 
have to condemn the Hamilton Hotel to make it look 
like it was doing its job, another city department 
joined in and sent out the eviction notices which go 
with a condemnation order. The families were then 
presumably supposed to let yet another city depart- 
ment know what the other two had been up to, and 
ask them please, to relocate them in another hotel 
--(no point in asking for apartments.) 

The mothers at the Hamilton Hotel had enough. 
They got together with the help of some people from 
the Westside Alliance Community Center, and a hundred 
families moved themselves into the offices of the 
Human Resources Administration department (HRA) to 
demand permanent decent places to live. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: Six Cuban Protestant minis- 

ters volunteered to join a cane cutting brigade 
as part of the national effort to reach the 1970 
goal of 10 million tons. During a rest break the 
ministers were interviewed by a Cuban magazine 
about the relation of the church to the revolution. 

HAVANA^ Cuba (LNS) — It was 86° in the shade 
and the noise of the cane-cutting forced us to 
raise our voices to hear each other as we met tender 
a clump of palm trees. We made ourselves comfort- 
able on the layers of fallen branches and talked 
about volunteer labor and life in the field camp, 

WHY DID YOU DECIDE TO JOIN A WORK BRIGADE? 

Rene Castellanos a 50 year old pastor and pro- 
fessor in the Matanzas Seminary, is the first to 
reply. *'I have several r reasons for doing 
volunteer labor. First, I want to identify myself 
with the Cuban people who are not part of the 
church and who are working toward the ten million 
tons of sugar. Second, it is an opportunity to 
identify with the church members who are also cut- 
ting cane. Third, I feel a great responsibility 
to cooperate in relieving hunger in many parts of 
the world where the sugar will be used.** 

Another priest, dressed as his companions are, 
in canecutter*s clothes, looks out from under a 
sombrero. "I believe that the minister should not 
withdraw from reality but immerse himself in the 
society to which he ministers. What testimony can 
we give if we remain in our parishes preaching, or 
in the seminary studying?" 


The families went to the sixth floor of HRA. 

When nothing concrete came out of the visit, they 
stayed. And stayed. A few families have been found 
apartments in Brooklyn, and the others have been 
*'promised" apartments if only they will move to 
another welfare hotel first. But the mothers are not 
trusting the department of relocation any more and 
they are not moving from the HRA offices until every 
family has been given an apartment or a house. 

The offices are warm and people including HRA 
employees help out. Cots and blankets have been pro- 
vided as well as food: children are supervised in 

small groups by volunteers or city employees. It is 
possible for these desperate families to exist there 
for a few days, even to feel safe compared to the 
places they have lived recently, but holding out a- 
gainst the false promises of the relocation depart- 
Unent is wearing on the nerves, and there are con- 
stant rumors of police busts. 

Most of the women are afraid to leave the sixth 
floor at all because they fear that they might not 
be let back. As a group, the women refuse to accept 
the lists of a few rat-hole apartments that the re- 
location department gives them, and planning which 
of the smaller offices to barricade themselves into 
if the police come. 

* * 


HOW DID YOU FEEL WHEN THE REVOLUTION BECAME SOCIAL- 
IST? 

The director o£ the Matanzas Seminary, a man 
educated at the Princeton Theological Seminary an- 
swered. "I think that Marxism is a scientific 
method of analyzing reality. So if it is the 
science of society, why not use it? When we are 
ill we do not do without medical science. To e- 
merge from underdevelopment we must apply this sci- 
ence. For that, I don't think there is any mis- 
giving on our part." 

Another pastor took up the conversation. "For- 
mer regimes were not concerned at all about the 
fate of the people; the Cuban revolutionary govern- 
ment is. It's concerned with the formation of a 
new person which for me is 'a life radically sac- 
rificed for others.' Even though the revolution 
is Marxist-Leninist , without even a tint of relig- 
ious faith, I think that if we are to choose hon- 
estly, we must choose this system. In a way, it 
promotes all the objectives that the Cuban church 
was never able to achieve. 

SINCE 1959 MANY CHURCH MEMBERS HAVE LEFT THE COUN- 
TRY, ESPECIALLY THOSE OF THE UPPER CLASS. OTHERS 
HAVE TOTALLY EMBRACED THE REVOLUTION. WHAT REMAINS 
OF THE PROTESTANT CHURCH IN CUBA? 


On January 13, after a suspicious fire broke 

forcibly3goved to an a- 
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"The Portestant church in general," said anothei 
professor at Matanzas who is a Baptist, "Has been 
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[The following report on the situation of the 
Palestine Liberation movement in Jordan may be too 
long for publication in its entirety. There are 
two sections to the article which could be run as 
separate stories. At any rate, we feel that the 
information contained in the report is valuable. 

The article was originally written for the 
Liberated Guardian by LNS correspondents Sheila 
Ryan and George Cavaletto who have been living 
in Amman, Jordan for several months.] 

A BLEAK WINTER FOR THE PALESTINIAN RESISTANCE 

by Sheila Ryan 
LIBERATION News Service 

AMMAN, Jordan (LNS) -- Recently snow fell in 
Amman, melting quickly and turning the alleys of 
the refugee camps into rivers of mud. Now the 
chill dampness penetrates the homes of the poor. 

It seems that a long time has passed since the 
warm days of late summer, when the Palestinian 
resistance movement's militia patrolled much of 
the city. 

This winter, not a week goes by without 
atrocities being committed against the Palestinians 
by the Jordanian army; the flimsy shacks of a refu- 
gee camp are machinegunned from a Beduin fort; 
civilians are wounded or killed by soldiers wildly 
spraying the streets with automatic fire; fedayeen 
are put up against a wall and shot. 

It is a bleak time for the Palestinian Resis- 
tance movement. The repressive war waged against 
them in September by Hussein's American -equipped 
army left them still clinging to a position of 
strength. But since the end of September they 
have been slipping steadily. 

A look at the relative political and military 
positions of the commandos at three dates shows 
this clearly: 

September 1st (before the war): Politically, 
the liberation movement and king llussein shared 
power in Jordan. The political influence of the 
liberation movement in Irbid, the largest town in 
the north, was even stronger than in Amman. The 
resistance organizations were sovereign in the 
refugee camps. Even in the predominantly Beduin 
south, where few Palestinians live, the resistance 
had offices and social projects in the towns. The 
liberation movement had confidence that its politi- 
cal strength in the army would limit the military 
might the King could throw against them; in June 
the Jordanian Army of the Front, stationed near 
Irbid, had refused to go to Amman at a critical 
moment in that earlier attempt to suppress the 
commandos . 

Militarily, the fedayeen were free to esta- 
blish bases almost wherever they wished in Jordan. 
These commando bases, scattered near the frontier 
from the Ajlun mountains in the north, through 
the semi-tropical Jordan River Valley to the 
desert south, served as launching points for oper- 
ations in the Israeli-occupied areas of Palestine. 
The fedayeen 's supply route to Syria was open, and 
freedom of movement was guaranteed by the fact 
that the commandos shared police powers with the 
government; roadblocks and checkpoints were manned 
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jointly by soldiers and fedayeen. The resistance 
militia controlled 70 percent of Amman . 

September 27th (immediately after the war): In 
the early days of the war, Cairo Radio took an 
impartial position, but on the 5th day became strong- 
ly critical of Hussein. Some people felt that 
Nasser had tacitly suggested to Hussein beforehand 
that he would not interfere in an attempt to suppress 
the commandos --a necessary step towards implement- 
ing the Rogers plan which Nasser had endorsed -- 
if it could be done with dispatch. When it became 
clear that the commandos were capable of a strong, 
prolonged resistance to suppression, Nasser insisted 
that Hussein halt his efforts because, at the very 
least, continued disunity on the eastern front could 
put the Arabs in a weak bargaining position with 
Israel. King Hussein had suffered a blow in the 
context of inter-Arab politics, Egypt, -Libya and 
Sudan joined the more militant Arab’ governments of 
Syria, Iraq and Algeria in thundering against the 
ruthlessness of the Jordanian regime.' General 
Numeir>' of the Sudan returned to Cairo from Ammam 
denouncing Hussein's action' as ."genocide." It was 
in this spirit that the Arab Higher' Follow-up Com- 
mittee was sent to Amman to act as truce-keepers 
between the King and the commandos . 

The indiscriminate bombardment of '.refugee camps 
and the homes of prosperous Palestinian businessmen 
had evoked a strong increase in Palestinian national 
feeling and the bitter certitude that' Hussein was 
an enemy of the Palestinian people. But beyond that, 
the political reaction of the masses of Palestinian 
people was ambiguous. Some wanted vengeance for 
the bloodbath -- more than 3,440 had been killed 
and 10,840 wounded in two weeks of fighting. 

But many others had seen that the fedayeen 
with their RBJ rockets and the militia with their 
Klashnikov rifles could not stop tanks on distant 
hillsides from lobbing phosphorous shells into the 
homes of the people. Many fervently, hoped that 
there would be no more fighting. 

The split in the army which the liberation 
movement had banked on failed to materialize. It 
seems probable that the officers who had refused 
to go along with the attempted suppression of the 
resistance in June had been neutralized by Nasser' s 
acceptance of the Rogers plan in July.. The largely 
Beduin army nearly all remained loyal to King Hussein. 

But even so, the commandos had not sustained 
a clearcut defeat in the war. The military situa- 
tion at the conclusion was unclear, but' the comman- 
dos still held downtown Amman, around the post office 
and souk (market) and extensive residential areas 
of the city. The two huge refugee camps in the city 
had been taken by the army; tens of thouseinds had 
fled the camps, many of them taking shelter in areas 
still held by the fedayeen. Other parts of the city 
were commanded by the army's tanks and armoured 
vehicles, but for the most part, the tanks were con- 
fined to the large avenues and the soldiers feared 
to venture into the narrow twisting streets and 
stairways of the city. For the army to establish 
milltar/ control ever Amman would have taken weeks 
or months of bloody street fighting -- a form of 
combat more suited to the guerrilla than to the 
regular soldier. 
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The fedayeen still held the norther n to\ms of 
Jerash, Ajlun and Irbid, though they were surround- 
ed by Jordanian tanks. The Palestine Liberation 
Army and Syrian forces had fought Jordanian tanks 
in the north with their own armoured contingents; 
they retained control of the routes to Syria. 

The fedayeen were wiped out militarily in the 
south. In the weeks proceeding the war, the Jor- 
danian army and Beduin tribesmen had massacred 
commandos (and civilian Palestinians) in towns and 
bases in the south. The commandos remaining in the 
south after these massacres were eliminated during 
the war, 

January 1st : Politically, the commandos are 

at a low ebb. The Jordanian government has rather 
successfully drummed up feeling against the comman- 
dos among Jordanian nomadic tribesmen and villagers, 
picturing the fedayeen as interfering outsiders 
and *'godless Marxists." 

The infrastructures of the commandos organi- 
zations are intact, and they still have support 
among the Palestinian people in Jordan. But army 
terror is so pervasive that public political acti- 
vity is very limited; though large niombers of the 
uncensored Jateh newspaper are sold in the streets 
of Amman, for example, there have been no mass 
rallies since before the war. 

Both the commandos and the army were supposed 
to leave Amman under the terms of the truce. The 
fedayeen have withdrawn, leaving behind only a 
small detachment of Palestine Liberation Army 
troops, but the army remains in the city and effec- 
tively occupies most of it. After a bloody battle 
in November, the commandos were ousted from Jerash, 
which had served as a military administrative 
center. The fedayeen and the army are both in 
Irbid . 

Because they no longer share in police powers, 
the fedayeen find their freedom of movement re- 
stricted by government roadblocks. They are still 
excluded from all of Jordan south of Amman, and 
even in the north they are forcing supply problems. 
The army and the "Popular Army", a government 
militia of Jordanians organized under traditional 
sheikhs and mukhtars, are attempting to cut off 
sources of supply in the villages for commandos 
based in the sometimes snow-covered Ajlun moun- 
tains. The army controls the road to Syria and the 
frontier post, and has mined sections of the border. 

This decline in their power in Jordan has 
been a serious setback to the Palestinian libera- 
tion movement as a whole. Sixty percent of the 
Palestinian refugees live on the East Bank of 
Jordan, where they constitute a hefty majority of 
the population. Jordan lies on the long vulner- 
able flank of the occupied areas. The fedayeen 
had hoped to turn Jordan into a base for people *s 
war -- a safe place for rear bases, training, rest 
and supply -- the kind of safe base necessary for 
popular war. 

Instead, the number of missions the commandos 
launch into the Zionist-occupied areas has decrea- 
sed since the summer. During the summer, the 
commandos launched almost nightly raids from Jordan. 
Now almost all the missions are thought to be 


launched from southern Lebanon. Jordan has become 
a place of harrassment rather than a safe base. 

THE CAUSES 

The prime political fact which explains the 
decline of power of the commandos is the interven- 
tion of the United States with the "peace plan" 
proposed by the U.S. Secretary of State, the Rogers 
plan. The settlement outlined in the Rogers plan 
was Israeli withdrawal from occupied areas in * 

exchange for Arab recognition of Israel as a sove- 
reign state,. It now seems clear thaf.the U.-S. will 
insist on terms even more favorable to Israel. But 
in the early summer, the Rogers plan elicited the 
endorsement of a number of Arab states -- Egypt and 
Jordan among them -- and prompted a willingness to 
trade the occupied Sinai, Jordan West Bank and 
Golan Heights for Arab acceptance of Israeli sove- 
reignty in the parts of Palestine seized by the 
Zionists in 1948. 

It was implicit in the Rogers plan -- and made 
explicit in Washington in August in discussions of 
the plan -- that Jordan suppress the fedayeen. 
Obviously the U.S,. and Israel would not permit the 
commandos to move into any areas from which Israel 
withdraws . 

In the eyes of the Arab states which accepted 
the plan, if peace was to be achieved at the bar- 
gaining table, and not through a prolonged' war to 
be waged by all Arab forces, the fedayeen no longer 
had a strategic role to plav. The fedayeen, committed 
to the liberation of all of Palestine, found them- 
selves at odds with Nasser and other leaders who 
accepted the Rogers plan. 

At this point, when the relations between the 
commandos and many of the Arab governments were 
poor, Hussein -- and his American advisors -- had 
a golden opportunity to move. And so the American- 
equipped Arab Legion, with all its American ad- 
vice and training and American-made firepower 
moved against the commandos in September. 

It is the decline of the commandos since the 
September fighting, however, that has been most 
precipitous . 

Jordanian Prime Minister Wasfi Tal seized the 
initiative, steadily making inroads into commando 
strength, edging the fedayeen out of strategic 
positions, refusing to implement certain parts of 
the agreement. 

The commandos could only respond to each new 
aggression,- For the present, the liberation move- 
ment leaders want to retain the status qpQ, to 
prevent things from get ting worse . They know that 
they cannot reasonably expect to gain much more 
power now, much less topple Hussein. 

King Hussein is resting securely for the mom- 
ent atop his army, the strongest in the Arab East, 
and atop the traditional infrastructure of Jordan- 
ian tribes and villages. The resistance movement 
has so far failed to create an effective bond with 
the Jordanian population and thus has been unable 
to erode Hussein’s power base. Very recently the 
fedayeen leadership decided to disband all the Pal- 
estinian prcfessional and labor associations in 
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Palestinian basis--a recognition that in the past the 
special "Palestinian identity" has been stressed to 
the detriment of Palestihian-Jordanian unity in the 
Liberation movement. 

Now the fedayeen find themselves haxrassed by the 
Jordanian "Popular Army" militia, armed and controlled 
by the Jordanian army, but composed of simple \t. H ag- 
ers or nomads under traditional tribal authorities. 

The unity of the army-- a unity very costly to the 
commandos in September--is cemented by the Beduin 
soldiers. It has been estimated that 75 percent of 
Beduin youth join the aimy--often their only way out 
of a tent and a life as a poverty striker shepherd. 

So the fedayeen, trying to hold on to what they 
have now and knowing the impossibility of moving to- 
wards power before conditions change, have lost the 
initiative to a government which is trying to move 
toward the total suppression of the liberation move- 
ment . 

A complicating factor which has limited the ab- 
ility of the commandos to maintain their stengrh vis- 
a-vis the government is the disunity in their own 
ranks and the lack of a single, clear strategy. In-’ 
temal confusion has led to incidents of lack of dis- 
cipline, in which individuals strike out at soldiers 
or police, and actions in which area leaders move 
their forces against the government in contradiction 
to the plans of other parts of the movement. There 
are signs, however, that the problems of disunity 
are slowly being overcome. 

But all liberation movements suffer setbacks. 

In the long run, there is every reason to believe 
that the fedayeen will achieve their goal of a lib- 
erated Palestine in which Moslems, Christians and 
Jew*^ live together with equal rights in a democratic, 
progressive, secular state. 

For the contradictions remain: the Palestinian 

people are oppressed by a Zionist colony, linked to 
imperialism, which had usurped their homeland; the 
whole 100 million Arab people are oppressed by a col- 
onial entity of one-fiftieth of their number which 
to survive must seek either territorial expansion or 
economic hegemony over the area. People so severely 
oppressed, people whose homes have been stolen and 
whose chances for national development have been 
smothered, will struggle against their oppressors. 

They have no alternative. 

And to wage that struggle, they have the tools 
which the liberation movement has mustered--means of 
struggle that Hussein has not been able to destroy. 

In Jordan alone there are perhaps 6,000 fedayeen, and 
many times their number of armed militia. The re- 
sistance has had two and a half years of relative 
freedom in Jordan, interrupted only by sporadic 
clashes with the government, to build its infrastruc- 
ture among the people and educate its cadres. Tens 
of thousands of Palestinians in Jordan were brought 
into political action, the vast majority for the 
first time in their lives. 

It is very hard for a regular army to search out 
and destroy a trained guerrilla force, and very nearly 
impossible to stop the political motion of people who 
have nothing to lose but a -miserable shantv in a re- 
fugee camp on the edge of a desert- -and the libeia- 

tion of their homeland to gain, 
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STANFORD STUDENT PULLS SWITCHEROO ON FBI 
College Press Service/LIBERATION News Service 

PALO ALTO, Calif (LNS)--FBI agents on the 
west coast are turning red because a Stanford 
Dail' reporter fooled them into thinking he was 
a dcuble agent infiltrating the Bay Revolution- 
ary Union (RU) . 

Philip Revzin, the Daily’s editorial page 
editor, was approached by RU members who asked 
him to join their group. Revzin said no, but to 
write a Daily article, he played double agent 
for a week and then quit . 

After contacting the FBI, Revzin met with 
Agent P. Duncan, who produced an extensive file 
which included -Revzin’ 5 address, .roommate ’ s names 
and a Daily article from last spring, mentioning 
him as a participant in an anti-war demonstration 

"It is fine for people at an institution to 
explain theories, such as communism,." Duncan told 
Revzin, "but when they advocate picking up the 
gun, that 's something else . " Duncan .asked Rev- 
zin if the .RU advocated "picking .up the gun" a- 
gainst -the government . Revzin said he thought so 
After extensive questioning, Duncan produced a 
handwritten statement which he asked him to sign, 

"We want you to sign this so you know the 
FBI is nox interested in infringing on anyone's 
freedoms Revzin signed the .statement, which 
said he volunteered to give the FBI information 
because- he opposed the violent overthrow of the 
government cind wanted xo help the FBI oppose 
groups advocating this. 

"For your own .safety," Duncan instructed, 

"we would like you to use the name Ron Goldstein 
when calling here. Ask forme, but say Ron is 
calling, and I’ll know who you are. If I call 
you, I’ll say I am Harry Baker." 

One week after signing up as a double agent, 
Revzin phoned Duncan and told him' the game was 
ovei and -that the Daily was going to' publish a 
story on Revzin *s escapade. Contacted by the 
press, Duncan would only say, "I have no comment 
whatsoever." 


Revzin, a sophomore, said, "What really 
shocked me is that they had a file on me--a non- 
entity. I'm just a left^liberal, not involved 
in any groups." He said the file on him was 
begun last spring when his name appeared in an 
anti -wax demonstration story in the Daily. 

"if they have files on me, they must have 
files on d lot of people/' Revzin said. 
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n IS A PROBLEM, ISN'T IT? 

our rj-ynP^idcT^jl)le military power buv 
limlr-od political aprealj how do we c ontazn cm 
ad'O-i-yiry of political power hut modest 

mi 1 1 : aiy moaoo'i " 

A-i .Anerican strategist quoted by Le 

Monde in September, 1964.* 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1: CUBAN PASTORS 

opposed to the revolution from the beginning. I 
have to admit, of course, that there has been some 
improvement. Members of the church have been 
growing closer to the revolutionary process. I 
think that the number of people who are partici- 
pating in productive labor is increasing in our 
congregations ..." 

A Methodist minister continued. "Although 
I go along with my fellow minister, I am more 
pessimistic. I think composition is the basic prob- 
lem of the church in Cuba. Church members are usu- 
ally those people who don't identify with revolu- 
tionary Cuba. This keeps the church from totally 
participating in the revolutionary process. Usu- 
ally, by the time the church changes and adapts 
itself to this process, the revolution has moved 
ahead to another, much newer position. For example, 
here we are today in this work. But productive 
labor is no longer a new theme for the govern- 
ment for the simple reason that everybody is doing 
it, it is now a part of society. It is also true 
that we represent a minority within the church. 

Not all church members approve of our stand." 

-30- 
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[Editor's note: Police Chief magazine (sub- 
titled, "The Professional Voice of Law Enforcement"} 
is a slick, shiny magazine put out for "law enforce- 
ment officers" all over the coutitry. Just reading 
the ads can be a trip in itself -- gas masks, hel- 
mets, guns, mace -- you name it, they have it. In 
a recent issue they have an article on "University 
Confrontation" written by Weston S. Robinson, 

Chief of Police at the University of California at 
Riverside. In case you thought things were quiet- 
ing down this year, read this.] 

UNIVERSITY CONFRONTATION 

Police Chief/LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Our country is in the 
travail of change. Needed change is not something 
to fear. This nation and its institutions are and 
have always been sufficiently flexible to accept 
and adapt to changing needs and conditions without 
shattering the framework of its democratic princi- 
ples . 

The United States is not endangered by change. 
The danger comes from a small minority of sick 
minds that reject the democratic principles which 
govern this country. They refuse change within 
the context of these principles as a solution to 
social needs and deficiencies. Theii' solution is 
the mindless destruction of our democratic institu- 
tions . 

One such institution, our universities and 
colleges, is under attack by the revolutionary and 
anarchist as never before. How should we in law 
enforcement meet this challenge? 

* * *■ 

In order to handle and control campus disorder, 
it is essential that campus police administrators 
make tactical plans and mutual aid agreements 
[with city and state police] in advance of need. 
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Campus and mutual aid forces must be fully 
briefed. Assignments of personnel need to be made 
and their actions coordinated. Personnel must be 
adequately equipped for the battle. 

Plans must be made for the protection of police 
headquarters and target areas and personnel assign- 
ments made. Sufficient personnel for relief duty 
need to be kept in reserve. Transportation, food 
and lodging arrangements have to be made for those 
called in from outside agencies to assist. 

Mutual aid personnel as they arrive should be 
grouped in an area away from the location of trouble 
and carefully and fully briefed on the existing 
situation, the strategy planned, specific assignments 
in that plan, how they are expected to conduct them- 
selves and why . 

The campus can be broken down into grid sectors 
and a squad assigned to each sector. Squads should 
also be assigned to specific targets, police head- 
quarters and the area where police vehicles have been 
parked. Each squad is responsible for its specifi- 
cally assigned sector. Roving squads can also be 
assigned to an area of several sectors as back up 
and reinforcement units. Squad actions are directed 
and coordinated by radio from the central command 
post . 

In recent experience with campus riots, the 
rioters have refused to get closer than rock range 
of police. When the police advanced, the rioters 
would retreat, break into smaller groups and reassem- 
ble at another point and attack again from a new 
direction or attack a different target. By using 
the grid and squad technique, it is possible te cut 
off retreating rioters or drive them in a desired 
direction, making it difficult if not impossible for 
them to again regroup effectively. 

As well as the field squads, there should be: 

*Spotter teams equipped with radios, binoculars 
and telephoto lens cameras assigned to strategic 
campus locations such as roofs and other high points 
to provide continuous intelligence on crowd movements, 
activities, etc. 

*Intelligence teams dressed to fit in with 
the crowds to mingle with or stay on the fringe of 
the rioters and gather intelligence data for trans- 
mission to central command 

*An officer assigned as a mobile motorcycle 
or bicycle equipped alarm investigator to check out 
all fire alarms to ascertain whether or not they 
are false prior to fire rigs being sent to the scene. 

In addition to his regular duty equipment each 
line officer should be equipped with a helmet with 
a face shield, a flack jacket, several tear gas 
grenades (preferably CS), a gas mask with carrying 
case, a riot stick, a protective cup, shin and knee 
giianls or protective padding, and combat boots so 
that flamables, acid or other liquids are not able 
to splash inside and reach the feet. 

Eadi squad should be equipped with a radio and 
a 12- gauge shotgun equipped with a tear gas launcher 
(or tear gas gun) and an adequate supply of tear 
gas grenades, A quantity of plastic flex cuffs are 
also desirable. The squad leader's gas mask should 
be equipped with a voice amplifier. 

_ :.; i:iuLL' ox page.io] 
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BLUE CROSS DOUBLE CROSS: RATES SOAR 

Health Pad/ LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) --Around the nation headlines 
have announced massive rate increases for Blue 
Cross, the hospital-insurance organization: forty- 

three percent in New York, twenty-five percent in 
Connecticut, forty-four percent in New Jersey, 
thirty-three percent in Rhode Island, other huge 
boosts in Massachusetts, Maryland and upstate New 
York. Despite outraged opposition from labor 
groups , civic organizations , local governments , and 
just about everyone else who could remotely be con- 
sidered a consumer, the rate increases rolled on- 
ward and upward. 

Confronted with a national crisis in medical 
costs. Blue Cross pleads not guilty. It argues 
that it is merely the collection agency for the 
hospitals, raking off only a subsistence level 
overhead for itself^ But hospital costs are not 
rising like the price of bread or clothing--they 
are rising at three times the rate of the Con- 
sumer Price IndeXo 

Blue Cross is at the center of the American 
health system- -paving the bills, planning new pro- 
grams, manipuia:.] both public and private 
health policy. ith the exception of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, no single agency, public 
or private, has ever had such a grip on American 
health policy. 

Blue Cross plans provide hospitalization in- 
surance for sixty-eight million Americans, as well 
as insurance supplementary to Medicare for another 
six million people over age sixty-five. Almost 
seven billion dollars a year passes through Blue 
Cross, 

Blue Cross was set up during the depression 
as a means of assuring financially-failing hospi- 
tals that their bills would be paid„ The trade- 
mark **Blue Cross’* is owned by the American Hospi- 
tal Association, Although Blue Cross is a non- 
profit, tax-exempt organization, and although 
it receives all of its funds from subscribers, 
there is almost no consumer representation on its 
Board of Trustees., 

Thirteen of Blue Cross’ twenty-three trustees 
are supposed to be ’’consumer representatives," 
These representatives include executives from Con- 
solidated Edison, International Nickel, and Fed- 
erated Mortage Investors, five union leaders (two 
from unions with few Blue Cross subscribers) and 
several educators and cultural figures. The bal- 
ance of the board consists of representatives from 
the medical establishment. 

By consolidating the power of the hospitals. 
Blue Cross has kept medical care curative lather 
than preventive.. Few institutions are organized 
to provide preventive services. If patients want 
Mr-ventive medicine, they must pay for ic them- 
selves The entire hospital establishment is or- 
ganized to cure only the patient who is seriously 
ill--Blue Cross is there to help with the bill 
Blue Cross claims it is now "redirecting its ef- 
fort toward prevention of illness '' To date its 
commitment to preventive care has extended only 
to the publication of several pamphlets 


'’Ihe only insurance Blue Cross offers the 
public IS that hospital costs will continue to 
soar,'* stated one member of the Subscribers’ 
Coalition at a recent New York City Blue Cross 
public hearing- Thirty members of the Subscribers’ 
Coalition had come to the normally placid, rou- 
tine public hearings to denounce the proposed 
19% increase in Blue Cross rates.. 

This rate increase proposal follows a 43% 
increase in Blue Cross rates only last May, 1969. 

If the -^-equest for new rates is granted, the ma- 
jority of Blue subscribers effective- 

ly be paying 71% more for Blue Cross coverage in 
1971 than they did in 1969. Some of these sub- 
scribers will be paying as much as 89% mote. 
Meanwhile, Blue Cross* propaganda claims that 
"overall costs" are being reduced as benefits 
increase 

Although Blue Cross will now offer additional 
benefits for maternity and out-patient carC; which 
include emergency room service and pre-surgical ^ 
testing, these account fox only 2.7% of the 19.3% 
increase. When questioned Blue Cross answers that 
the remaxning 16 6.% of the rate increase will go 
toward hospital costs. No specifics are given. 

Maternity benefits under the two major plans 
will increase from the present $80 and $150 to 
$100 and $200 respectively. However, the overall 
cost for an average pregnancy remains at $600; 
the consumer must still make up the difference. 
Maternity care is the most common reason for hos' 
pitalization among young women. There is no Blue 
Cross co^/erage fox unmarried women. 

These hearings had been announced to the pub- 
lic in a series of newspaper ads appearing the 
week before Christmas. They must be held before 
the State Insurance Commission can approve the 
rate hike By its timing Blue Cross effectively 
prevented its consumers from organizing against 
the proposed rate increases. The Coalition’s 
spokeswoman called the hearings a sham, charging 
that weekday hearings excluded working people-- 
those who will be most adversely affected by the 
rate increases. 

Originally, Blue Cross charged all sub- 
scribers the same rate and hospital expenses of 
the entire community were shared equally. This 
policy more than anything else won Blue Cross its 
reputation as a community service rather than just 
another insurance company. This now has changed. 

Blue Cross has created two categories of sub- 
scribers, those who are "community rated" and those 
who are "experien..e rated " The experience rated 
category set up as a response to competition 
With ccmmezcial insurance companies, Experience 
rated means that your insurance rate is raised in 
proportion to how often you use hospital services 
provided by Blue Cross coverage.. Those groups who 
•are granted experience rated benefits are iow- 
ri jk groups who larei)' need hospital care. 

LciTLiiunity raied subscribers are lower income 
worke-^" uho v^ork for small employers. They work 
r.sk'.er ha/e large: families, and a:e often 

unebi-L IJ obinn the medical care which might make 

i " Z i 0 ; 
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hospitalization unnecessary. Airiong cctoinunity rated 
subscribers those hit harde-+ by autTeni Blue 
Cross increase will be cr,c di.c"- subscribers: 
unemployed or retired people who must pay for 
their coverage individually. 

When the spokeswoman asked people at the 
hearing to boycott the rest or the hearings, about 
fifty people followed her of tie ai.di tori urn. 
Those who stayed were repT-v--.o': of city’s 
voluntary hospitals who h.i.i t c-'’"" :c approve the 
rate increases. High ratr* iiitre money for 

these hospitals and che d g ro ■ ser- 

vice them. The walk-out ended the .ueecing which 
adjourned shortly after the protestors left. 

Blue Cross claims it pays only ’’reasonable 
costs," to the hospitals. It wouiJ like the 
public to believe that 1 ^ i- c. feipl-Tis 

middle-man by claiming thc^i they th- 

bills. But by directly paying of thw oil. fov 
patient care in Southern Nc;a foix, ind channeling 
Medicare funds which are 521 of '• o/k hospita’ 
costs. Blue Cross actually contiO/s 2/5 of 
hospital costs, and thercxOi.e, y . 

New York. 

Meanwhile, some subscribers have co pay 
as much as 100% more in "reason-’- l " c for 

identical services, depi=^.ndjng 0 j 7 t*-'? rnspital 
they go to. Blue Cross ctlso tht- bill for 

public relations personnel; labor rei^itions law- 
yers and consultants used to fignc iiospitai staff 
unionization, increases in administrative and 
professional salaries; and helps buy equipment 
which is often not used and fund- certain ques- 
tionable programs. 

Blue Cross has als,' p?iyeJ role 

in limiting the amount cf ho.piral oeds available 
in New York City. Tt is one of the chief partic- 
ipants in the HHPC (Health and Hospitals Planning 
Council) which has the power to approve all new 
hospital facilities in the Mew York City area. 

Eight Blue Cross trustees and officers sit on the 
HHPC Board of Tnistees; five of them are HHPC 
officers. Blue Cross gives HHPC $100,000 a year, 
making it HHPC’s largest non-governmental contrib- 
utor. HHPC, guided by Blue Cr.^ss, has consis- 
tently voted against approvals tor che couitruc- 
tion of new hospital facilities. 

President Nixon has conoistently opposed any 
government-financed national health insurance 
scheme. But less than a year into his administra- 
tion, faced with skyrocketing meal cal costs and 
the evident failure of both existing federai pro- 
grams and Blue Cross to provide for the nac ion’s 
health needs, he turned about and assigned a blue 
ribbon panel the job of studying national neciih 
insurance plans. The head :f yin-l I;? WjVer 
McNemey, president of the Mailo.ia' ?>hi' Cfo:-.-: 
Association. 

Meanwhile, Blue Cress benefits ave ocr^exi el- 
ating all over the country for ill icr 

example, professional ai tiiO^e c i ' 

the anesthesiologist, the radioiv^i^c, and the 
pathologist used to be incluucU paii clic 
hospital bill and thus were cc;crcd by blue Crci^o 

p age 7 " h ^ R/ T T \ c w 


But, in recent years, these services have in- 
creasingly been billed separately, and, as a 
result, they fall under the less comprehensive cov- 
erage offered by Blue Shield. Thus, without 
any change in the language of the Blue Cross con- 
tract and Without state regulatory action, sub- 
scribers axe getting less and paying more. 

suggest that you get a copy of The Ameriaan 
Health Empire: Bowev^ Frofit and FolitioSj, A Be- 

port from the Health Policy Adoisory Center^ Ran- 
dom House publishers^ Coat in hardback is $?.9S^ 
paperback^ $l^9c. It has fantastic, mind-blowing 
i}iforfnaticn that we all should know. 

^• 60 ^ 

DbPhNSH COMMITTBH FOR THE FUTURE ASSASSIN OF NIXON?-- 
bEATiLE POLICE,, SECRET SERVICE AND FBI FREAK OUT 

Coiiege Press Seivice/LIBERATION News Service 

SFATI7F TINS} - Is it legal to organize a de- 
fense fu^d for a potential assassin of the presi- 
jent of tn-'-' united States? 

ihat question was posed in Seattle .recently 
whan police disclosed, the. presence. of.a committee 
r . aefand any future presidential assassins. 

’'ih.. VaTieijcan Coimittee for the Defense of the 
iccuu-cu Assassin of Richard M. Nixon" actually was 
jrgaui Aco in June by a group of radical . students in 
d Secittiu.cononurie, made up largely of high school 
sLuaents . 

But its activities did not come to light until 
last month when advertisements and letters from the 
group began appearing in underground .newspapers . in 
the San ^^'rancisco.area.. The ads also.caught the at- 
tention ot Secret Service and FBI agents who b^an 
keeping a close watch on the commune and its nearly 
2u lUtiiibers , 

One ad .that -appeared in .the Berkeley Barb was 
prefaced by a photogiaph.of a poster which read: 
'■Nixon ill ’72." Underneath was a picture of a still- 
smoking lifie arid three spent cartridges. The text 
wfiich followed said, in part: 

The committee is conaemed with assuring that 
phe people get th>=; facts should Nixon be the fifth 
president to fall by an assassin* s bullet. 

l^.gal defense should be no problem should Mr. 
IbLXOi bv assassinated, (and no one can deny the pos- 
in this day and age), so the purpose of the 
V mvfiirtOr. hhall be tc see to it that people hear 
jLroo-hand reasons for the deed. 

i.\t uc.tuic cf the ad’s illustration was par- 
eppa : V to the Secret Service who must 
bei'ev c ihe ioenL . - Said a Seattle police intel- 
; ^ oii icci, "The committee .is bordering on a 

IJiv V.i'L. i pcisonally believe they are encour- 
aging -rt 'vnispiracy to assassinate the president." 

- 50 - 
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" yo'i*re welcome 'un Canada is if 

re ct'. Am O'n imperialist bent on drinking Can- 
w.. limuLe. jrid. uour money 
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Lavendar Vision/LIBERATION News Service 

BOSTON (LNS) --Sex is an institution. In an 
oppressive society like America, it reflects the 
same ideology as other major institutions. It is 
goal-oriented, profit and productivity oriented. 

It is a prescribed system, with a series of cor- 
rect and building activities aimed toward the pro- 
duction of a single goal: climax. 

I*m a lesbian. A lot of people can't figure 
out *'what we do", how we make love without a penis 
aroiind for the final consummation. Sex as an in- 
stitution is so totally tied up* with' the penis ind 
its goal that men assume there must be some poor 
substitute for their noble item. 

For me, coming out meant an end to sex. It's 
dead and gone in my life. I reject that institution 
totally. Sex means oppression, it means exploi- 
tation, It serves the needs of men. It has little 
to do with pleasure for the greatest mass of op- 
pressed people ; women. 

Physical contact and feelings have taken a 
new form: sensuality. The women's movement in 

general, especially at the beginning, and gay fem- 
inism now is a fantastically sensual experience 
for me. I love my body and the bodies of my sis- 
ters. Physicality is now a creative non-institu- 
tionalized experience. It is touching and rub- 
bing and cuddling and fondness. It is holding and 
rocking and kissing and licking. It's only goal 
is closeness and pleasure. It does not exist 
the Big Orgasm, It exists for feeling nice. Uur 
sensuality may or may not include genital exper- 
ience, that may or may not be the beginning or 
the ending of the experience. 

To make good love with women, I don't want 
to have to 'produce' anything. Except pleasure. 

And that can be at any level or in any form. 

The sensuality I feel has transformed my politics, 
has solved the contradiction between my mind and 
my body because the energies for our feminist rev- 
olution are the same as the energies of our love 
for women. 


ectodermal gatherings. That stuff is the proof 
of a right to have access to privilege. Some 
men reject that privilege, but they always have 
the possibility of whipping it out in an emer- 
gency and asserting their privilege. 

We are building a revolution which isn't 
based on privilege. And we must have a new 
language and aesthetic to describe it. Les- 
bianism is not a sexual perversion: it has 

nothing to do with sex. It is not another way 
to "do it": it is a whole other way to have 

contact . 

Heterosexuality and lesbianism are two 
forms of physical contact. But that's as far 
as the similarity goes. ^^^§u 3 ility formless 
and amorphous . It can grow and expand as we 
feel it. It is shared by everyone involved. 

Sex with men was like doing alienated labor so 
that one with power could make good profit off 
my surplus labor. Sensuality with women is a 
collective experience growing out of our strug- 
gle. 

Radical lesbian sensuality is a form 
which I myself am helping create. It is not an 
institution existing outside of me, like sex is. 
It is me, us, as it comes out of our new con- 
sciousness . 

LAVENDAl^ VISION is a new gay papenoritten 
by Lesbians and homosexuals f^om Boston. Write 
to them at: 

LAVENDAB VISION 
e/o Media Colleative 
2 Brookline St, 

Cambridge s Mass, 
or Gall: 617-491-7809. 
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POPULAR ORGANIZATIONS MUST FIND SOLUTIONS 


When we feel good about someone we may sleep 
together. That could mean a lot of things from 
hugs to climax to cuddling to being very close 
but not touching. We are free to act without 
pressure. I refuse to feel like I must make a de- 
cision about whether to "put out" or not. There 
is no such thing as putting out among us. There 
is no set goal to our sexuality. 

The whole language is oppressive. It is white 
male-oriented and heterosexual. One word that must 
go is "sex" because that describes a way of being 
physical that can only draw up very bad memories 
for a lot of us. We must use it only in referring 
to that oppressive institution, not to any 
new forms we are developing. Having sex means ac- 
cepting a set of criteria for "success" that we 
did not set up and develop among ourselves. 

Sperm is coin. And that whole system of ex- 
change necessarily excludes us as lesbians. We 
can't pretend that those few flaps of skin that make 
up the masculine apparatus are just a few objective 


An Interview with Chile's Minister of 
Family Protection 

by Lucia Sepulveda Ruiz 

'Ve must break women^s passivity to 
enable them to Join in the change and 
realize that their true liberation will 
he achieved only within a socialist sys- 
tem^ because the capitalist system is 
guilty of their exploitations^^ j says 
Carmen Gloria Aguayo ^ who will become the 
first woman minister in Chile when she 
takes office in the new Family Protection 
Ministry^ created when President Salvadore 
Allende took office oii November 2, 

SANTIAGO, CHILE (LNS) --"Our first cam- 
paign will be on public health, especially about 
a very serious problem: infantile diarrhea. We 

have picked out a pilot area in southern San- 
tiago to develop this plan with the public 
health voluntary workers", reports Aguayo. 

Southern Santiago has a high infant mortal- 



ity rate on account of diarrhea. Inefficient medi- 
cal care, lack of education of many mothers and 
the difficult living conditions whicl^^cl^aracterizes 
the vast majority of Chilean families have created 
an emergency situation. 

The Family Protection Ministry occupies the 
office formerly inhabited by its predecessor 
People's Promotion -- a public agency created by 
the Christian Democrat administration of Eduardo 
Frei to deal with the problems of "marginal groups". 
In fact, the only ftinction it served was giving 
hundreds of jobs to bureaucratic "counstiors". 

Carmen Aguayo told us : 

"Since it was created. People's Promotion followed 
a paternalist pattern. Social development must be 
carried out by commtinity members looking for a 
solution to their problems. \'ou Cc.iiii.UL oome 
the outside with formulas which have been devised 
behind their backs,. , Popular organizations must 
find solutions and join actively in the struggle 
for changes". 

The People's Promotion created an i_lusio:i of 
participation by people in national affairs which, 
of course, exerted no pressure on high-level deci- 
sions. However, this illusory participation -- 
through organizations such as the Mother's Centers 
and the Neighbors Committees -- backfired because 
huge numbers of people who so far had been indiffer- 
ent spectators, became aware of their potential 
power. 

"Our task now", explain s Carmen Gloria Aguayo, 
"is to work with the Neighbors Committees, in the 
Mother's Centers and juvenile clubs, with the par- 
ent's associations in schools and with all the base 
organizations, so that they can plan and carry cut 
the necessary programs". 

"A doctor will give intensive training to a 
certain number of volunteers who, in their turn, will 
train another group. This second group will organ- 
ize new circles with the new volunteers who offer 
to participate in the program. Afterwards, each 
member will be responsible for taking the plan in a 
house-to-house basis to a block area previously as- 
signed to them. The neighbors of the localities them- 
selves will be responsible for carrying out the 
program. 

Another plan to be started shortly will be the 
Popular Tourism one. Summer vacationing in Chile 
used to be an upper class privilege, on one else 
could afford a beach house or have a hacienda with 
an inhabited house the year long. 

"We want all children to have the chance to 
have fun, to go out. We will schedule ten-day per- 
iods for different groups. We will fix up camps 
with the help of the Mother's Centers, The kids 
will have cultural and educational programs in 
charge of the Juvenile Groups". 

The Family Protection Ministry will also see 
to it that each child receives half a quart of milk 
a day. In Chile, 50 per cent of the children under 
fifteen years suffer from malnutrition. Mental 
backwardness is one of the worse consequences of 


undernourishment in the majority of workers homes; 

600 thousand children are mentally retarded due 
to malnutrition. 

One of the points in the new minister's agenda 
is the incorporation of Chilean women to work. In 
Chile,. 51 per cent of the population are women and 
30 per cent of them work. Over one third of the 
women working at present are servants. One fifth 
of the female population is in the handicraft 
sector and 25 per cent of them do office work. 

Only 20 per cent of the professionals are women, 
Aguayo explains; 

"We have many projects to help incorporate wo- 
men into jobs but we will get nowhere asking them 
to come to work without helping them first. For 
that reason, first we will create popular laundries 
to free them from one of the tasks that keeps women 
chained to the home. 

"Popular laundries will function in the Mother's 
Centers, where washing machines will be installed 
for the members to use for a modest fee. 

"Attention will also be given to children's 
playgrounds because at present mothers have no 
place where they can leave their children. Dining 
halls wiH be installed in factories so that women 
do not have to interrupt their working time to pre- 
pare meals. 

"The main idea is to turn Mother's Centers 
into real productive workshops so that women may 
be free to work. 

-30- 

WE ARE 

by Victor Casaus 
LIBERATION News Service 

(Editor's note; Viator Casaus was 16 in 1959 
when the revolutionary Cuban forces marched into 
Havana. He now prepare e documentaries for the Cu- 
ban Radi'^ -broadcasting Institute. The poet was 
formerly a Business Administration stnudent. ) 

Unquestionably we are. 

We are, above the yellow 
Words of cables 
On th’s luminous island 
Built day before yesterday. 

We are, our eyes still wet from the dew 
With our fists and our flaws 
The mistake and they who do not know 
And they who know but have made mistakes. 

We are, under the weak 
Smiles of the bland defeated 
Butterflies. We are, for always 
In this tiny zone we inhabit. 

;To bei simply to be 

IS at this time and in this latitude 

a by-no-means trifling victory,.) 
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[Police Chief on University Confrontation, contin- 
ued from page £] 

Audio hailers should be available for 
immediate use* Movie and portable T.V. cameras 
and recording equipment should be used wherever 
possible to record events and arrests* Protective tried to tell Congress how much it costs, 
shields should be available for use in rescuing 
downed officers* 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT REVEALS COST FIGURES 

LIBERATION News Service 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS)--The men who run the 
Defense Department's military aid program recently 


And antisniper team should be equipped with 
one officer assigned a high powered rifle with a 
variable scope attachment. Other officers on the 
team can be assigned carbines or other weapons 
suitable for providing any necessary covering 
fire . 


A Pentagon legislative aide, Peter Knaur, 
made the first effort. He worked a pencil up and 
down a table his team had brought to the Joint Sub- 
committee hearing and triumphantly announced: 

''Seven billion, three-hundred-thirty-nine million*..* 

"That's not right," Knaur's boss broke in.- 
"That's not correct," said Armistead Sel den. Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of Defense for International 
Security Affairs. 


In night operations high intensity portable 

lighting equipment is vital. Consideration might c u ^ at u ^ 

••• ^ . n Selden, a former Alabama congressman, grabbed 

also be given to the provision of infrared lenses i j u i ^ 

^ ^ j 4 .U 4 .- 4 . pencil and began working his own arithmetic, 

for the lighting equipment and the anti-sniper team « 4 ^^,. - 4 . i 4 . i. ^ j ^ 4 . 

& ^ ^ ^ minutes later he announced the total: 

rifle scope. 


$4,896,200,000. This figure was supposed to rep- 
resent the value of all the military support that 
the U.S. financed in the accounting year ending 
last June 30. 

"This is the first time," said Senator William 
Proxmire (D-Wis.), the subcommittee head, "That the 
Defense Department had added it up." He suggested 
that it was the beginning of the end of an era of 


A bomb basket or bomb blanket of some type 
can be helpful and can provide needed protection 
if explosives, bombs or suspicious items are dis- 
covered. 

the 

The Berkeley, California, Police Department 
is currently experimenting with various types of 
nonlethal weapons. Some are being designed to 

shoot a type of bean bag or wood or plastic pellets "deception ,, .no .. .misinformation , " 
capable of stunning rioters who won't get closer d . 4 . 4 t*. •*. o ■. j 1 . j , 

than rock range. Such nonlethal weapons may become., ^ 

an excellent ^vestment, but the long range effects "^® that the Pentagon pve away from 

created by their use on the minds of the general stockpile of weapons labeled "excess, 


Student population should also be weighed and con- 
sidered before their use is adopted. 

Other items of equipment worth considering 
are heavy duty lock and bolt cutters. Radio 
directional finding equipment could prove to be 
vital. There have been instances of rioters 
using radio jamming equipment to jam police fre- 
quencies. The jamming equipment must be located 
and silenced. Scrambler circuits in police 
radio equipment are a needed security precaution. 
Rioters usually monitor the police radio frequen- 
cies being used during disorders. 

--30-- 

TAIWAN EXECUTES MAN WHO WRITES TO PEKING 
LIBERATION News Service 

TAIPEI, Taiwan (LNS)--A Taiwanese business- 
man was executed two months ago for writing a let- 
ter to a Communist Chinese official when he was on 
a business trip to Hong Kong. 

Chen Chen-hsiung, a 30 year old trading com- 
pany employee, was said to have written to Chen 
Yi, a Deputy Premier in the Peking Government, 
asking the Communists not to attempt to take over 
Taiwan by force. 

The Nationalist Chinese Military courts, which 
tried Mr, Chen in secret, stated that although 
the contents of the letter were not necessarily 
pro-communist Mr, Chen had committed a capital of- 
fense by trying to communicate with the People's 
Republic of China. _^q_ 


Selden acknowledged that the Pentagon still 
didn't know how much military property it had given 
South Vietnam and Thailand. 

-30- 
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GREEK GOVERNMENT PRESSES THE PRESS 
Free Voice/LIBERATION News Service 

ATHENS, Greece (LNS) --The Greek government has 
recently instituted a new set of press regulations. 

They affects news from Greece for the foreign as well 
as the Greek news media. Restrictions and harsh sen- 
tences are the penalties any correspondent- -foreign or 
Greek born--will face for filing a report which is 
"likely to evoke anxiety or apprehension to citizens, 
or shake the public's confidence in the state authority 
responsible for public order, or in the armed forces, 
or the currency." 

The new government has reorganized the press and 
information services under a new department, Secretar- 
iat-General for Press and Information. The secretar- 
iat controls "information of Greek and international 
public opinion on Greek topics and problems," as well 
as the "supervision and control of press, radio, tel- 
evision and theatre and cinema." 

The secretariat can hire unsalaried Greek or 
foreign advisors to help it keep "foreign public opin- 
ion informed about Greek problems." There is a secret 
fund for "expenses and subsidies serving national in- 
terests"--which cannot be revealed because of their 
"special nature . " 

Free Voice is a program about Greece heard on 
WBA.I-FM (inC)^ 99.5, on Mondays at 6:00 P.M, ^30- 
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QUEBEC KIDNAPPINGS: AFTERMATH 
LIBERATION News Service 

MONTREAL (LNS) -- During the tense days of 
October, after two cells of the Front de Libera- 
tion du Quebec (FLO] had separately kidnapped a 
British trade official and Ouebec^s labor minister, 
the center of attention was the bleak suburbs of 
Montreal... places like St. Due and L'Acadie^ 
where police searched in vain for the rev^olution- 
aries and the kidnap 'Victims,*' 

Then Labor Minister Pierre Laporte was found 
dead in a deserted house in one of those grey sub- 
urbs, The public eye remained there: Trade comm- 
issioner James Cross was still alive and a captive, 
and the first cell of FLOers was hiding out. 

A month and a half later, ttie focus changed 
to an island in the St. Lawrence River in Montreal 
where four FLQers had come to release James Cross 
in exchange for freedom and a flight to Cuba. 

Cross came out thin but alive. None of the 
FLO'S demands for the release of political prison- 
ers and the rehiring of fired workers were met. 

And Laporte was dead. Of all the elements in 
October's drama, only the FLO cell that killed 
Laporte was still on the run and in the news, 

★ ★ * 

MONTREAL^ Deo, 28 — Three prime suspects 
in the kidnap -murder of Pierre Laporte 
were captured in a farm-house outside Mon- 
treal today ^ reported the Associated Press ^ 

A spokesman for the Quebec Provincial 
Police said a light in the window of what 
was believed to have been an errpty farm- 
house led police to Paul Roae^ 27; his bro- 
ther Jacques^ 23; and FRancis Simardj23 , 

A fourth man wob reported in custody but 
he was not identified. 

Lise Rose^ 25^ sister of Paul and Jacques 
Rosej was sentenced to jail on Dec^ 2 for 
refusing to testify at a coroner's inquest 
into Laporte 's death. 

★ ★ 

From the dreary searches and the hide-outs in 
the suburbs, to the island where "Expo" was held, 
Quebec's attention turned to the prisons. All 
along, hundreds of Quebecois, perhaps up to a 
thousand, were imprisoned for subversive links to 
the FLQ. Key leftist and labor leaders are still 
in jail. So are the captured FLOers, the "fel- 
quistes," and those who refuse to betray them. 

The Quebec liberation movement itself was demor- 
alized for a time, almost as though it too were 
behind bars . 

LNS received this message from the Comite 
Tanguay in Montreal in early January: 

As Ouebecois we decided that we had to do 
something about the fear which was paralysing 
the Dopulation. We refused to accent the version 
handed down by Trudeau and Marchand that those 
who agreed with some of the aims of the FLO 
should face sentence as violators of the new 
"War Measures Act Law." We set out to show that 


we were not afraid and the best nlace to prove it was 
in the streets ot Montreal. 

We sunnorted the MDPPO, (Mouvement oour le 
Defense des Prisonniers Politiques du Quebec) when it 
called for a qatherinq of symnathizers at the Par- 
thenais Prison on Christmas Day to demonstrate our 
solidarity. The Quebecois were able to shout VIVE 
LE QUEBEC lIBRE in the streets and all could see and 
hear them. 

Prisoners on the 8th floor waved white cloths 
and qave the clenched fist salute. Around the other 
side of the prison^ bits of naoer came fluttering 
down as other prisoners signalled their recognition 
of the thousand demonstrators. 

The news commentators who described the gay 
crowd with their red, white and green caps, svmboliz- 
ing the 1837 Patriotes, ringing bells and singing 
songs, expressed surprise that there was no sombre 
touch. Obviouslv the media failed to understand that 
when people face any threat to their freedom, to be 
able to organize such a show of resistance is reason 
for Such enthusiasm. 

This feeling was also carried into the following 
week -- New Year's Day -- when people again met out- 
side a orison, this time Tanguay Prison where the 
remaining four women prisoners were still being held 
without bail. Again the streets filled with men, 
women and children from all over. Again we showed 
our solidarity with the women prisoners, who sang 
and cheered from their windows in reply. The press 
acknowledged "...that the women were obviouslv buoyed 
up by the experience." 

1*!e carried our "svmbolic rose" in one hand and 
our bells in the other. We joined forces to prove 
that we would not forget Lise Rose during her impri- 
sonment, nor those who were sharing the hunger fast 
with her in protest against the particular treatment 
accorded, pol itical prisoners. At Parthenais, Lise 
Rose had been brutally stripped and beaten. 

Pierre Trudeau can't scare us with his threats 
of "more sophisticated police methods" against 
urban guerillism. We have seen how our Vietnamese 
sisters continue to resist the most brutal military 
attacks. We now witness international support tor 
Angela Davis who continues to give leadership from 
her orison cell. We Quebecoises embrace their 
examples . 

-30- 
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AFAR'UIEID UNDERIVEAR GOES ZIONISl 
LjBFkATiON News Service 

Souili Africa's largest maker of underwear, Desiree 
rntcrriar icnai - and an Israeli firm are completing a 
nine miili.:/!! dailai underwear plant in Israel. 

Eacti ccuntre will profit nicely from the arrange- 
ment. Sale of new exports provides foreign currency 
for purchasing other foreign products not made domes- 
tical Ihis is important for Israel and South 
Africa since both are in the process ot developing a 
more advanced Capitalist economy, while sustaining 
1 -j: go ffij 1 1 1 ary ope rati ons . 

■file arrangoffieri r c.'mbines South African expei- 
tisL iraei; monry and, perhaps even more import- 

anclv a in Israel" label to overcome the 

re.-iC r cat : CTi maJi\' people hci ce about buying South 
■At r i gC'i i,s . 
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AMERICAN PEOPLE PLEDGE TO WITHDRAW TROOPS 
FROM VIETNAM ON JUNE 30, 1971 

by David Moberg 
LIBERATION News Service 

The peoiple of the United States pledge them- 
selves to foTce the government to withdraw totally 
and immediately but finishing no later than June 
ZOj I9?l^ or by another reasonable date. AIl U,S, 
support for the unpopular^ oppressive regime of 
ThieUj Ky and Khiem must he withdrawn and no further 
UmS. intervention will he tolerated^ 

— 'Peoples ' Peace Treaty 

CHICAGO, 111 . (LNS) --The Peoples* Peace Treaty 
was endorsed by representatives of 119 organizations 
and 12 collectives linked in the NCAWRR (National 
Coalition Against War, Racism and Repressionj at 
a meeting in Chicago on January 8-10- 

The concept of the American people signing a 
Peoples' Peace Treaty with the Vietnamese was orig- 
inated when the U.S. rejected the peace offer made 
by the PRG (Provisional Revolutionary GovernmentJ 
to the Paris peace talks in September, 1970. As 
soon as the treaty's conditions are met the Vietnam- 
ese pledge to arrange a cease-fire, safety of troops, 
exchange of prisoners and formation of a broad co- 
alition to supervise democratic elections. 

The coalition pledged support to many actions 
including ratification of the treaty by million of 
Americans and work stoppages. Nationwide boycott 
against Standard Oil--which is involved not only in 
the Vietnamese war but in the overall foreign policy 
of the U,Sr government--tax resistance, lettuce 
and A P grocery store boycotts and support of the 
National Welfare Rights Organization demand for a 
guaranteed, minimum national income of $5500 were 
also endorsed. There are a variety of actions 
planned for the spring so as many people as possible 
can participate. They include legal, peaceful 
mobilizations for those people like GI's who face 
special legal harassment. 

TTie non-white caucus and a number of women 
challenged the NCAWRR commitment to deal with the 
oppression of women and minority races in America. 

The coalition included in the premable to its 
treaty a clause stating that "in rejecting the war 
we also reject all forms of racism that discrimin- 
ate against people on the basis of color, class, 
sex, nastional origins, and ethnic groupings which 
form the past and present politics of the United 
States government."^ ^ ^ 

NSA (National Student Association j delegates 
recently returned from Pans, Hanoi and Saigon with 
the Vietnamese document which is the basis of the 
treaty. Many organizations, including the NSA, 

NUC (New University Conference), CRV (Committee 
of Returned Volunteers, Women's Strike fox Peace, 
Clergy and Laymen Concerned About the War, and the 
War Resistors' League have already begun to ciicu- 
late the treaty. 

The first part of the People's Peace Treaty 
strategy is a massive campaign against Nixon's prop- 
aganda. In a letter to the Chicago conference, the 
chief PRG representative in Pans, Madame Nguyen 
Thi Binh, wrote, "At present. President Nixon is 


always talking peace, but in fact, on his orders, 
the war has been intensified, the attacks against 
the Indochinese countries and the supplying of 
arniaments, bombs and shells have increased; and 
the U-S. government has of late threatened to in- 
dulge in new military adventures in North Vietnam." 
High U.S= political and military advisors are 
talking seriously and relatively openly about using 
"tactical" nuclear weapons, which axe already 
stotkpiled in East Asia. Even Newsweek wrote in a 
recent issue that "the process of disengagement 
from Vietnam promises to be longer, slower and more 
perilous than in World War II or Korea." (Note; 
twenty to twenty-five years later U-.S. troops are 
heavily engaged in both areas.) 

The dove senators and congressmen have 
joined with Nixon in creating the illusion that 
the war is "winding down" simply because the level 
of combat soldiers is declining- But the bombing 
remains intense--estimated at two and one-half 
Hiroshimas of explosives each week over Indochina-- 
and generals in Vietnam interpret the combat 
actions needed to protect the support forces of 
over 200,000 which will remain, as ranging all over 
the Vietnamese countryside. Only the names have 
changed- -Vietnami zat ion , low profile , The war 
and government aims of military conquest remain 
the same. 

Reports at the conference by Cynthia Freder- 
ick (see LNS ^308j and NSA representative Doug 
Hostetter (see LNS ffSlO) , both recently in South 
Vietnam, indicate a massive increase in political 
opposition to the United States and to the Thieu- 
Ky regime from all sectors of the urban population. 
GI organizers told of the growing opposition in 
the army--ranging from frequent "fragging" of 
officers in Vetnam combat zones to increasing re- 
sistance on domestic bases. 

At a time when the U.S< movement against the 
war has dissipated, the Vietnamese are depending 
even more strongly on our continued efforts to 
end the war, "Time and time again- - (Vietnamese 
students in Saigon) stressed how important U S. 
support is to them," Hostetter said, "even if 
most Americans don't know they exist-" 

Young students, workers, GI's and street 
people are planning a three day conference in 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, February S-7, Reports on 
the Peoples' Peace Treaty, the trip of the NSA 
delegation to the Vietnamese and the political- 
military Situation in South Vietnam and in the 
U.S. army will be given. Most of the weekend 
will be occupied with workshops on the strategy 
and problems of organizing. More information is 
available trom Student and Youth Conierence on 
a I’eupic's Peace, 2226 "M" St , NW, Washington, 

D.C . 

For further information about the Peoples' 

Peace Treaty, contact the NIJC Peoples' Peace Treaty 
Office, S W. 21st St. NiC (212j 924-2469, as well 
as tne Washington, D.C address listed above. 

-30- 
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U.S. AND SAIGON PLAN TO DISPLACE 

MILLIONS OF VIETNAMESE REFUGEES: 

AN INTERVIEW WITH DOUG HOSTETTER 

LIBERATION News Service 

[Editor’s note: A recent article in the New York 

Times revealed American and Saigon government plans 
for moving massive numbers of refugees out of I 
Corps. I Corps is the U.S. military name for the 
northernmost section of South Vietnam, the area 
nearest the DMZ. I Corps peasants are traditional- 
ly sympathetic to the NLF. The refugees will be 
sent 500 miles south to the more "sparsely popu- 
lated" sections of South Vietnam. 

South Vietnamese officials confirm that the 
movement could involve between two and three 
million peasants during the next three years. The 
project will be completely financed by the United 
States. 

According to the New York Times, the northern 
refugees now live in "nonviableV conditions. 

"Our idea now is to settle hard-core refugees on 
new land," said Dr. Phan Quang Dan, Minister of 
State of the Saigon government. The Times asked 
if the peasants would be forced to leave I Corps. 
"For those who say yes, we would bring them right 
away. The others will follow, I know. They are 
like sheep," replied Dan. 

★ 

The following interview is with Doug Hostetter. 
Doug came to I Corps in 1966 as a religious 
pacifist, working as a CO in Quang Tin Province 
with an organization called the Vietnam Christian 
Service. He spent three years there, teaching 
in the high school in the province capital and 
organizing supplementary classes and projects in 
the area. 

Because of his establishment church con- 
nections, Doug was able to return to South 
Vietnam for a short visit last month. The Saigon 
government didn’t know it, but he was really going 
as a delegate of the National Student Association. 

He stayed long enough to visit old friends and 
begin discussion of the People’s Peace Treaty 
with South Vietnamese students and peasants before 
joining the rest of the NSA delegation in Hanoi. 


strips and bunkers, so they 
are able to control the 
surrounding land for about 
1,000 yards on all sides. 

I was in Tam Ky, the 
province capital. At the 
senior high school, the 
principal estimated that 
80 percent of the people 
living in Tam Ky were sympa- 
thetic to or belong to the 
NLF, That’s 80' percent 
of the provincial capital. 

So you know what it was like 
in the countryside. When 
I got back there a month 
ago the countryside was 
about 95 percent NLF. 

HOW MANY PROVINCES ARE THERE IN I CORPS? 

There are five provinces. The Saigon govern- 
ment estimated about 100,000 refugee's f-or each 
that would be half a million, but actually there 
were a lot more than this. 

But if aJs'^^ the latest government statistics, 
there are no refugees for Quang Tin province. 

When I wentT>ack there I discovered that all the 
labels on the refugee camps had been changed from 
"Refugee Camp" to something like "’Intra-Province 
Travellers." One day the province officials 
and the Americans just decided there were no more 
refugees. They told the American Red Cross 
"There are no more refugees, so you don’t need to 
feed them," so the Red Cross stopped supplying 
food. So I don’t know where they’re getting all 
these refugees that they’re going to move, because 
according to the government there are none, 

WHERE DO THE REFUGEES COME FROM? 

The refugees have come in in a number of ways. 
For one, there have been major sweeps where the 
U.S. and ARVN (the Saigon puppet army) have 
just gone in and rounded up everyone in the village 
and brought them in as refugees. People that ran 
away were shot as VC and people who wouldn’t come 
of course were also VC, and shot. 



* * * 

WHAT IS THE GENERAL SITUATION OF THE PEASANTS IN 
I CORPS? HOW MANY REFUGEES ARE THERE? 

I worked for three years -- from 1966 to the 
summer of 1969 -- in Quang Tin province. We had 
over 100,000 refugees according to the then current 
government statistics, which means that there 
were probably twice that many in all, including 
those who went to the towns without being re- 
gistered by the army. 

The U.S. hasn't been able to control I 
Corps militarily except for the major cities and 
Route 1, which stretches along the coastal cities. 
In our province the Saigon government had Route 1 
and about a kilometer on each side of it and that 
was all. Except for the Chulai Air Base, which 
was secure for about 5 kilometers all around. 

Saigon also controlled about three Special Forces 
camps in the districts. The Special Forces camps 

are fortified Green Beret camps with landing 
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In the areas where they couldn't even muster 
enough force to get in there with helicopters to 
take the people out, they would just totally 
destroy the area. They would defoliate the rice 
crops. They've been l)ombing these areas heavily 
for at least five years, and hitting the land 
with H5I fire, which is "harassment and inter- 
diction" -- that's just firing at random all over 
the countryside --no aim at all. When the 
situation gets bad enough that you can't eat, 
then you'll movQ or starve. 

DOES ANYONE KEEP FROM BECOMING A REFUGEE‘S HOW 
DO THEY LIVE? 

I know from friends that people who live in 
the western part of these provinces have to live 
underground -- literally. All the time. They 
live in caves and bunkers, and come up during the 
night to grow vegetables in the bomb craters. 

They've learned that certain sorts of plants 

grow very well in phosphorous bomb craters; and the 
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TNT- type bomb has a lot of nitrogen in it, which 
is very good for growing other types of plants. 
This is how they survive, 

DO THE PEASANTS GROW VEGETABLES IN THE BOMB 
CRATERS BECAUSE THEY FIGURE THE U.S, WON’T BOMB 
A CRATER AGAIN? 

No, it*s because there’s not much left but 
bomb craters. 

ARE THEY STILL DEFOLIATING THESE AREAS? 

Yes. I checked three weeks ago, and asked 
refugees whether defoliation was still going on. 
They said yes, defoliation and bombing and 
rounding up people from the countryside was still 
going on. 

So what has happened now is that they have 
brought all these people from the countryside into 
the cities. There is no way in the world the 
people can support themselves. There’s no land 
for them. The unemployment rate is sonething 
like 95 percent in these camps. 

WHEFIE ARE THE REFUGEE CAMPS LOCATED? 

Around the major cities: Quang Tri, which 

is the capital of Quang Tri Province; Hue, which 
is the capital of Thua Tin Province; Da Nang, 
an independent city, has a lot of refugees; Hoi- 
An, which is in Quang Nam Province; Tam Ky, in 
Quang Tin Province; Chulai, which is also in 
Quang Tin Province; Quang Ngai, which is in Quang 
Ngai Province. Then there are smaller cities 
all along Route 1, But those are the basic cities. 
And they all have huge refugee camps which go 
all around them, with people who are totally 
dependent. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES SAYS THE REFUGEES LIVE IN 
’’NONVIABLE” CONDITIONS. WHAT DOES THIS MEAN? 

People have to sell their daughters into 
prostitution and their sons to work for Americans. 
There is simply no way to get enough food be- 
cause of the corruption in the system. The re- 
fugee chiefs sell a lot of the food to the pig 
farmers because they like the American food for 
their pigs. The people don’t like it -- the 
rolled wheat, the com meal, bulgar -- what 
America has in surplus -- is what we send. We 
don’t send rice, which is what Vietnamese people 
eat. 

WHY DO THE US AND THE SAIGON GOVERNMENTS WANT TO 
MOVE THE REFUGEES? 

The people in the refugee camps are all very 
anti-government. Most of them were anti-Saigon 
government before they were brought in, and 
bringing them in hasn't endeared them any to 
Saigon. So the refugee camps are a potentially 
very dangerous situation. In 1968 when Ky came 
to visit the village I lived in th^ had all the 
officials out greeting him and waving flags, but 
the people were under 24-hour curfew -- you could 
be shot just for stepping out on the streets. 

That’s how well the Saigon government is loved in 
I Corps . 

So they want to move these people -- get them 
out of the way. I think what will happen follow- 
ing this, is that all of the countryside in this 


area will be totally obliterated. Anyone who 
remains will be destroyed. 

WHY DO YOU THINK THEY WANT TO MOVE THE REFUGEES AT 
THIS TIME? 

The Saigon government is going to be in 
trouble all over, because even in Saigon -- the 
city which has always been considered to have been 
totally bought off -- even Saigon has a strong 
resistance movement. Not only among the NLF, but 
among the people who are non-communist but very 
anti-government and anti-American, and who are 
looking for a coalition government. 

This may be an effort to try and see that the 
two troubles don’t come at once -- as Saigon 
blows up, they don’t want Central Vietnam declaring 
its independence from Saigon -- which is what the 
people of I Corps tried to do in 1966. 

HOW WILL MOVING THE REFUGEES TO THE DELTA HELP? 

They will be relocating the refugee camps 
away from an area in which th^ are able to help 
the NLF. When the NLF comes to town the first place 
they always go is the refugee camps. To see their 
relatives and friends* supplies. In the re- 
fugee camps they always have guards who are supposed 
to be guarding the camps. Many of them are refugees. 
When the NLF comes into town they all just drop their 
guns at the gates and leave. The NLF comes in and 
picks up the guns and gets supplies and leaves the 
next moraing before daybreak. It's a very nice 
arrangement, and it doesn’t help the Saigon govern- 
ment very much. 

If the refugees are moved south, it will take 
them a long time to build up new relationships 
with people who they know they can trust and support. 
But I think the U.S. and the Saigon government will 
find that it’s a very short term type of thing. 

If they move all of these people out of I Corps 
they may be able to hold I Corps for another couple 
of months or maybe another year. But think of 
what’s going to happen when these people finally 
get situated in the south. Sure, it’ll take them 
a while to get used to it, and dig in roots, to 
find out who are the real people and who are the 
informers, but when these people take in roots, 
things are going to happen very fast. Not only that, 
but there’s going to be this added hostility of 
having been forcibly moved. 

THE ARTICLE IN THE TIMES SAID THAT THE SAIGON REGIME 
WAS GOING TO GIVE LAND TO THE REFUGEES WHEN THEY 
WERE MOVED TO THE SOUTH. FROM WHAT YOU KNOW ABOUT 
SAIGON LAND REFORMS, DO YOU THINK THEY WOULD REALLY 
GET LAND? 

No, I feel very, very certain that they would 
not be getting land. I’ve seen all of the land 
reform programs, but when I left Quang Tin in 1969, 
the military were still taking land from the 
peasants and giving it to landowners. The problem 
is that the people who control Saigon are the 
landowners and the wealthy. These people are not 
going to take the land away from themselves. 

Possibly they might give out some token land.-- 
small amounts of land which will be impossible to 
survive on. The same thing happened in Quang Tin 
Province back in late spring or early summer of 1969. 
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In a province chief's office one morning they de 
cided that they were going to send some refugees 
from the camps to the countryside so they could 
have "land." The peasants were given certain 
inducements to go out there. They were offered 
five bags of cement and five sheets of tin and 
something like 5,000 piastres, which is about 
$50. (I never heard of anybody getting the 5,000 
piastres, and nobody got the full amount of con- 
crete and tin.) 

Well, in spite of all these inducements, 
most of the people didn't want to go. Of course 
it was voluntary whether you wanted to go -- as 
it's voluntary whether you want to go South or 
not. However, once they decided you were to be 
sent to the countryside, you were no longer a 
legal resident of Tam Ky, which meant that you 
could be arrested for being there. They also 
completely cut off the food supply in the refugee 
c amps . 

WHAT PART OF THE COUNTRYSIDE DID THEY SEND THE 
REFUGEES TO IN 1969? 

Naturally the villages where the refugees 
came from were in the area that was controlled by 
the NLF. So they couldn't send than back to their 
own villages. They decided instead to send them 
out to the Special Forces camps. 

They started taking them out in big American 
trucks. The NLF didn't like the idea so they 
ambushed the second convoy that went out. It was 
a convoy of 10 trucks and only three trucks made 
it through. The rest of the trucks were stopped 
and the people just split, heading for the country- 
side. 


So it got to the point where they had to fly 
the refugees in helicopters to the Special Forces 
camps. They couldn't go on the roads. 

Sending them there was just a relocation of 
refugee camps. They took them out of the pro- 
vince headquarters camps -- which are very ugly, 
and in full view -- and they resettled them back 
in the Special Forces camps, where few Americans 
can see them, where they couldn't cause "problems." 
Of course, nobody every got any good land. This 
is exactly what will happen in this next move -- 
just a relocation of refugee camps. 

THE TIMES SAID THAT THE PLACE THE REFUGEES WERE 
GOING TO BE MOVED TO WAS "SPARSELY POPULATED." 

I ALWAYS HEARD THAT THE LAND IN THE SOUTH WAS 
MUCH BETTER THAN THE LAND IN CENTRAL VIETNAM -- 
SO WHY IS IT SO SPARSELY POPULATED? 

We have a way of using the English language -- 
it's the way we "pacify" villages and the way 
people "volunteer" to go places. It's very easy 
to make a place sparsely populated -- it can be 
done editorially. And there's a lot of this kind 
of editorial warfare going on in Vietnam. In our 
area when they were trying to make in "80 percent 
secure" the way they had to do it -- all the 
country was controlled by the NLF, so their 
spies would go to the villages and say well in this 
village there are a thousand people, and 200 of them 
are pro-government -- they have relatives working 
for the government, or relatives in ARVN So all 


of a sudden at military press conferences this 
village would become a village of 200 people who 
were pro-government. The othei 8D0 just kind 
of disappeared. In that way we were able to 
secure all the villages. I know the major who 
did it and he was very well rewarded for it. 

This is the way they "sparsely populated" 
the Delta. Actually, the Delta has the highest 
concentration of people anywhere. There are 
large land holdings there, but even the large 
landholdings have lots of people on them. The 
only really sparsely populated areas in Vietnam 
are the areas which are completely deserts. 

I really believe that we will be moving the 
refugees to a lot of deserts -- like some of the 
other "lands" given to I Corps refugees. Some 
parts of Central Vietnam are very sandy, and it's 
impossible to grow anything there. The land 
is used for graveyards. This is where some I 
Corps refugees have been sent, because these are the 
only areas that aren't being used by the wealthy 
landowners, and that are sparsely populated -- 
by living people. 


That whole fucking war -- it's so incredible 
the stuff that happens. I wrote in my journal 
time and time again, if i tell this to people 
in the States they're not going to believe it. 


++++^ 


+++++ 


++++^ 5 + 


+++++++ 


"The illusion of progress and success in 
Vietnamization has again been exposed with press 
reports of Saigon's plans to move massive numbers 
of Vietnamese refugees in order to provide them 
with a semblance of security and economic 
stability^ . . «At the very moment our Secretary 
of Defense was reassuring us in Saigon, that 
pacification and Vietnamization were working, 
we read of official plans which really tell us 
the opposite. 


"For many months we have been told by our 
government that the refugee problem in Vietnam was 
practically solved. Now we hear an admission that 
the refugee problem continues -- in massive pro- 
portions -- and hundreds of thousands of these 
hapless people are going to be moved from provinces 
that a few weeks ago were listed as having very 
few 02 T 'zero' refugees..,. What this tells us 
about the accuracy of official statistics is 
obvious , " 

--Edward Kennedy 

Chairman, Judiciary Subcommittee 
on Refugees 




+++++++++++++++++++++ 


The iixjuntajji— iTOving day is cx^ming. 

I say so, yet others doubt. 

Only a while the mountain sleeps. 

In the past 

All mountains moved in fire. 

Yet you may not belief it. 

Ch man, this alone believe. 

All sleeping wansn no ’ r-jxU awake and itove. 

"Yosano Akiko, 1911 
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5th STREET WOMEN'S BUILDING BUSTED: 

24 WOMEN JAILED 

LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK CLNS)--"I've never seen pigs come down 
so hard on women in my life," said one of the 24 wo- 
men arrested at a demonstration protesting the bust 
of the 5th Street Women's Building. The women took 
the building, a former Welfare Department Women's 
Shelter, on New Year's Eve. The city had vacated 
the building four years ago, leaving holes in the 
floor, live electricity, broken galss, an open ele- 
vator shaft and a leaking sewage system. The build- 
ing was a hazard to the community and the city had 
taken no responsibility for it. 

In the days before the bust the women had 
cleaned and repaired the building. They had set up 
a child-care center, clothing and food exchange, 
health care and education and a Lesbian Rights Center, 

On Tuesday night, January 12, the Tactical Police 
Force (TPF) surrounded the building. No women were 
allowed to enter and three women who refused to 
leave were arrested for criminal trespass. 

Early Wednesday morning, while a picket line 
formed outside, approximately 20 women managed to 
enter the building. The police told them that they 
had five minutes to leave or be arrested for crim- 
inal trespass. The women refused to leave. 

In back of the Women's Building, a number of 
women had become trapped by the police. The police 
started attacking, pulling hair, baiting them, 
calling them "cunt-dinner". Four more women were 
busted for assault and multiple other charges. 

The women had occupied the building for twelve 
days and were negotiating with the city for its use 
when the Tuesday night arrest occured. The women 
of the Fifth Street Building issued a statement, 
indicting the officials of the city of New York, 

TTiey charged them with false arrest, bad faith in 
negotiating, criminal negligence, and attempted 
murder against the women and children of the com- 
munity; 

It is the city of New York who is the criminal > 
the city government is not providing for the needs 
of the people y and when the people try to provide 
for themselvesy they are arrested and sometimes 
brutally beaten. This is not an isolated instance. 

^e express our solidarity with all people who are 
squatting in different parts of the city in an at- 
tempt to provide basic human necessities for 
themselves and their families. 

Women of 5th Street Building 

★*★**♦★**★★★★*★★★★★*★****★★***★*★★*★**★*★****★****★ 

I do believe that hard hats are better than soft heads' 
Too many many young people today go around antagoni z- ■*'' 
ing and destroying and destroying. .. .We prefer hard 
hats and^'semi -right Wing people to hippies, rioters, 
ultra-Left Wing Liberals and the millions of smug, 
uninformed, semi-educated, smark alec kids who prance 
around tearing down everything this Nation stnds 
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THERE'S A PLACE FOR US 
70 BRAZILIAN PRISONERS GET ASYLUM 

LIBERATION News Service 

SANTIAGO, Chile (LNS) --After months of 
torture in the sweaty dungeons of Brazil, 70 
Brazilian prisoners, mostly university students 
in their early twenties, received a warm of- 
ficial welcome as they walked off the plane 
January 14, in Chile. The prisoners had been 
released in exchange for a kidnapped Swiss di- 
plomat, Giavanni Enrico Bucher, who was ab- 
ducted December 7. 

When all theBrazilians, including six wo- 
men, had left the plane, they unfurled a Chil- 
ean flag, raised their fists in tribute to fel- 
low Brazilians who have been murdered and 
chanted "Down, down, down,.. death to the assas- 
sin regime of Brazil" while photographers busily 
flashed their cameras. These photographs will 
be published in the Brazilian newspapers as 
proof to the kidnappers that the prisoners have 
been released and granted political asylum in 
Chile--the kidnappers will then release the 
Swiss diplomat. 

After the immigration formalities had been 
cleared, the former prisoners were taken by bus 
to a Ministry of Interior guest house where 
they met with government officials. One of the 
Brazilians, Vera Maria Rocha, who was taken to 
the hospital for treatment told reporters; 

During the six months I was jailed in Re- 
cife y other women political prisoners along with 
myself had been tortured by the police. They 
Wanted us to disclose information about a kid- 
napping plot that had been planned but never 
took place ^ As for the meny many of them bear 
scars y welts y bruises and other signs of tor- 
ture from mechanical and electrical techniques. 

The Brazilian government is very skillful in 
this art-^ 

-30- 

GRAPHIC NEWS FOR MR. AND MRS. AMERICA 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) --The National Graphic, which 
according to its press release, caters to "Mr. 
and Mrs. America, Main Street, USA" has just 
slithered off the presses. 

"We confess that we do lean to the right 
at the present time," said Allan B. Goldenthal, 
editor and publisher, in his editorial, "because 
we feel that too many people today have abused 
the magnificant rights given to them by the Un- 
ited States of America. . .the greatest nation on 
earth . " 

WTien asked whether or not the Graphic was 
a hard hat newspaper, Mr. Goldenthal replied, 
"While I don't dondone the idea of hard hats 
beating up hippies or other irresponsible groups 
■■•instead of letting the police handle matters . , . 

GU.PN.TQ COLUMN AT LEFT_/GQ LEFT--WHAT Er.SF?1 

January 16, 1971 endoftext--see graphics 
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GRaphic notebook on Feminism/ LNS 
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imperialismo 


CALIFORNIA i (I) 


The United States seems 
destined by providence 
to plague America with 
miseries in the name of 
liberty . 


-Simon Bolivar 
1818 


NEW MEXICO 1 (1) 
ARIZONA 1 (1) 


Cl. MAPA INPICA IAS Vt:c;CS '^UL i> M,N< /- AMi;»i' JA JIA SIDO 
INVADIDA POR US PUCK/AS ARWAD/.o I)|; K/S L.I..H.IJ. Cl 
MAPA Y LAS SIGUICNTLS CITAS MUr..STU/>N UNA IDU ';i</vriCA 
DEL SIGNinCADO Dt LA PAlABRA IMPLRIA1.1SMO. 


THE MAP SHOWS HOW MANY TIMES U.S. ARMED FORCES 
HAVE INVADED LATIN AMERICA. IT AND THE FOLLOWING 
QUOTATIONS GIVE A GRAPHIC IDEA OF WHAT IS MEANT BY 
IMPERIAUSM. 



MEXICO uiimii (9) 


^UBA Ilinillll (10) 


WREPUBUCA DOMINICANA III (3) 


PPUERTO RICO I 



GUATEMALA U^(2) 

HONDURAS imill _ i 

NICARAGUA IinillliniO) 

COSTA RICA I 

PANAMA millllU (10}^ 


COLOMBIA linu^ (7) 


e 




Tree mil tresclentas bases norte- 
amerlcanas se esparcen sofare 
el globo para Impedlr que las 
vlctlmas de la expiotaclon resls- 
tan la domlnacion del capltalumo 
norteamericano sobre la rlqueza 
de sue palses. y el destlno de 
estoB pueblos - En los ultlmos 
tree anos solamente. lanzamlentos 
de paracaldlstas. desembarcos 
de marlnos , aseslnatos . golpes 
de estado y descarados sobornos 
de iunclonarlos publlcos, han 
constltuldo las caracterlAlcas 
prlnclpales de la polltlca exter- 
ior norteamerlcana en todo el 
mundo. 

Bertrand Russell 

1966 


Our programs of foreign aid con- 
stitute a direct benefit for our 
neighbors* business such as: 

1. Foreign aid provides a sub- 
stantial and Immediate market for 
North American goods and services. 

2. Foreign aid stimulates the 
opening up of new markets for 
North American companies ebroad. 

3. Foreign aid turns national 
economies towards a slstem of 
free enterprise in which the firms 
of North America can prosper 

— Eugene R. Black 
Cx-Rresldent of the World Bank 


All this country wants Is to see 
Its neighbors stabled, orderly 
end prosperous .Whichever of 
these country whose people know 
how to behave themselves well 
can count on our cordial friend- 
ship If a nation shows us that 
It knows how to act with efficiency 
and reasonable decency in social 
and political matters It does not 
have to suffer intervention from 
the United States. 

Theodore Roosevelt 

1904 



Todo lo que csie pals desea es 
ver sus veclnos estables, orden- 
ados y prosperos. Cualqulera de 
estos palses cuya gente sepa 
comportarse blen puede contar 
con nuesira cordial amlstad . Si 
una naclon nos muestra que sabe 
acluar con eficacla y decencla 
razonables en asuntos soclales 
y politicos no tlene por que suf- 
rlr intervencion de los Estados 
Unldos . 

Theodore Roosevelt 

1904 


We have no friends, only 
Interests . 

---John Foster Dulles 
Secretary of State 


Nuestros programas de ayuda 
external constituyen un beneflclo 
dlrecto para nuestros negocios 
asi: 

1 . Lb ayuda externa provee un 
mercado substanclal e inmedlato 
para los blenes y servlclos norte- 
amerlcanos . 

2 . La ayuda externa estlmuia 
el desarrollo de nuevos mercados 
para las companlas norteamerl- 
canas en el extrangero. 

3. La ayuda ex^terna orienta > 
economlas naclonales hacia un 
ststema de llbre empresa en el 
cual las flrmas norteamerlcanas 
pueden prosperarr 

-'--Eugene R. Black 
Ex-presidente del Banco Mundlal 


URUGUAY III (3) 


Mosotros no tenemos 
amigos slno Intereses. 


— John Foster Dulles 
Secretarlo del estado 





You novor have to worry 
about d President being 
shot by Puerto Ricans or 
Mexicans. They don't 
shoot very straight. But 
If they como at you wjth 
a knife . beware 

— I . Edgar Hoover 
Director of the F B 1 . 

U'S £siad<>s Unidos par* 
rcn dr s.lin.-idos pi^r l<» 

, r- •vidrncl i .. i-i 

Mni(, ric-J d> injst f i I '. , n 
■ 1 'I'.fMbri' d<- 1.1 lih.'fi.jd 


3uou North Amurlcan bases have 
been put on the globe to make 
sure that the victims of exploit- 
ation do not resist the domination 
of North AmerJcan capitalism ove r 
the richnrs^ of their countries . 
and the desiiruos of their people 
In the last three years only, 
landings >f > arauoojjers . marine 
li*fidings. ■.•sslnailun.'i . coui> de 
.«nd kidnappings of public 
h p,r.-s ii.ivc constiiu!' d ihr 
r h.jr i.-i- ristu s ,if tn, foreign 
pilit,. s i ,V- riCJ all .;ver 
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LEFT: UNKNO\VN SOURCE/LNS 


RIGHT: 
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PAUL SPINA/ L.N'S 
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TOP. Continuing exodus. Jordan Rivei, Feb 1968 In the months following the hostilities 
in June 196/, thousands of new refugees --many of them from the Gaza Strip-- crossed to 
east Jordan and the flow, though diminished, still continues 
Credit UNRWA/LNS 

SEE MIDDLE EAST STORY THIS PACKET 


BOTTOM . 

TWO PALESTINIANS- CREDIT UNRWA/ LNS 
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TOP- U!SjRiva aijABAI uABRk RBr-lJut:!: l.AM[' ,/i:kiCiI0 Ihi5 ^cLfTif) 1 V 0 .S toriTicr^}' the iai^'esr of the 
UNRWa refugee ^aiTipi> in JuLdcin, htf^re the i9h M^ic thari ^8^000 lerutees uvea heie. 

A further t4..300 i±vcq in ihc i\\o nectehv ^.alTlp^ --makiri^ o totax or 53.300 in the three 
UNRWA camps on the We^t Bank or the jorclou v'ai_e> Now onj.v j.300 lemaxn in the aiea. The 
ocheis once a^^axH ried f the hos t x li t ie:r - - in uO east oordan 

The women in the phot.^ ^0 every mcrnirid, and evening to teich watet. Ciedit UNRWA/LNS 


BOIIOM. PALi-oI i.\ iAt\ hAMii't 


i-.A! iNu LkhOl I 


DNKWA. lN.^ 
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